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BANOUBT 


OF THE 


Sons of the American Revolution 


OCTOBER 19, 1899 


The California Society of the Sons of the American Revolution cele- 
brated the 118th Anniversary of the Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
on the evening of October 19, 1899, by a banquet at the Palace Hotel, to 
which the ladies were invited. 

The committee having the banquet in charge had exerted themselves 
to make the event a notable one, it being the first occasion in the history 
of the Society when ladies were present, and that the evening was a suc- 
cess and the banquet of the high order set by our Society, the attendance 
and enthusiasm was a sufficient guarantee. 

The Maple Hall at the Palace Hotel was prettily draped with bunting, 
which, together with the flowers and lights, and the Satie costuming 
of the ladies, made a most charming scene. 

When the guests had reached their places at the board, President 


- Davis requested all to remain standing and sing one verse of ‘‘America,’” 


under the leadership of the quartette. The patriotic stanza was rendered 
with evident enthusiasm by the entire gathering. Thereafter, the Rev. 
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D. C. Garrett pronounced an invocation, and the guests, assuming their 
places at the table, discussed with relish the following menu: 


‘‘Tead in your ladies every one, 
Sweet partner, I must not forsake you.” 


—Henry VIII, 
MENU. 


Eastern Oysters, Half Shell. 


“Even an oyster may becrossedin love.” _ ey 
— Sheridan, the Crrtic. 


Soup. 
Consomme Royal. 


‘For a man seldom thinks with more earnestness of anything 
than he does ot his dinner.’’ 


—Samn’l. Johnson. 


Relishes. ‘ 


Radishes. Olives. Sauvisson D’Lyon. 
“Cum grano salis.’’ 


Fish. 
Grenadins of Bass, Mirabeau Style. 


Sauterne. Pot, Chateaubriand. 


‘‘This dish of meat is too good for any but anglers, or 
very honest men.’’ 
—Tzaak Walton, 
Entrees. 


Filet of Beef, Larded, French Style. 
‘‘A dish that I dolove to feed upon.’’ 
Burgundy. —Taming of the Shrew. 
Quartette, ‘‘Hunting Song,” Temple Quartette. 
‘‘Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.”’ 
—Congreve, Mourning Bride. 
Romaine Punch. \ 
“This was the noblest Roman of them all.’’ 
—Julius Cesar. 


Roasts. 
Spring Chicken, Demi Glace. 
Stuffed Tomatoes. Green Peas. 


“The proof of the chicken is in the eating.’’ 
—Adapted from Don Quixote. 


Salad. 
Mixed, 
‘‘Just as in nature, thy proportions be 
As full of concord their variety.” 
—A. Cowly to Mr. Hobbes. 


Dessert. 
Neapolitan Ice Cream. Assorted Cakes. 
“Then farewell heat, and welcome frost.’’ 
—Merchant of Venice. 
Cheese. Assorted Fruits. 
‘‘T will make and eud of my dinner, there’s pippins and cheese to come.”’ 
—Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Coffee. ’ 


‘‘Although the last, not least.’’ 
—Lear. 
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PROGRAISI DURING DINNER. 


Fenster’s Celebrated Hungarian Trio. 


‘‘Yea, music is the Prophet’s art; 
. Among the gifts that God hath sent, 
One of the most magnificent.’’ 


—Long fellow. 
Stars and Stripes Forever - - - - Sousa. 
Grand March, From the Opera ‘“‘Aida”’ - - Verdi, 
Waltz, La Barcarolle - - - - Waldteufel. 
Descriptive, Treumerei - - - - Schumann, 
Grand Selection, ‘‘Carmen”’ - - - - Bizet. 
Cello Solo, “Am Morgen” - - - - Davidoff. 
Mr. T. MANSFELDT. 
Romance, Love’s Sorrow - - > Schumann. 
Intermezzo, ‘‘Cavaleria Rusticana’”’ - : Mascagni. 
Selection, the Serenade - - Herbert. 
Violin Solo, Reverie - - - - Deberiot. 
Mr. T. FENSTER. 
Descriptive, The Dying Poet - - Gotschalk. 
Fantasia, Ton-Picture of the North and ea? - - Bendix. 


“There's music in the sighing of a reed; 

There’s music in the gushing of a rill; 

There's music in all things if men had ears; 

Their earth is but an echo of the spheres.’’ 
—Byron. 


The music which was rendered through the entire banquet was ex- 
_ceptionally fine, and many of the pieces on the program were enthusias- 


tically encored. 
‘One Flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 


One nation, evermore,’ 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Male Quartette, ‘Fair and Bright’’ - - - Geibel. 
TEMPLE QUARTETTE. 


After the rendition of the Hunting Song by the Male Quartette, Pres- 
ident Davis arose, and, rapping for silence, stated that the principal ad- 
dresses of the evening would be given by President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, of the University of California, the Rev. D. Claiborne Garrett, 
and Hon. William H. Jordan. 


Opening Address 
PRESIDENT HORACE DAVIS. 


“‘Mingles with my friendly bow], 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul.’’ 


President Davis then continued as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—-Friends who have honored us with your com- 
pany tonight, and compatriots of the Society, I Welcome you all to this 
occasion. We are very glad to see you; we are especially glad to see the 
ladies. This is the first time I think in the history of our Society that 
we have had the honor of their presence at one of our banquets. 
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We are especially glad to see them here, because the motives of our 
Society spring directly from the emotions of the human heart, and we 
have all derived our patriotic sentiments from the lips of our mothers 


and at their knees when we were children. The object of our Society is | 


to perpetuate the memory of the heroic achievements of our forefathers 
and to stimulate the spirit which animated them, and enable us to trans- 
mit it to posterity, and of all places where such things are cultivated the 
home is the center where the mother rules, and the women, after all, are 
the fountain from which descend directly these good and battiotte sen- 
timents. 

Now, we are in the habit twice a year of pe ed fi around the festal 
board, usually upon the anniversary of some great historic event. The 
occasion that brings us together tonight, on the 19th of October, is the 
anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis. I am always glad to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis, because I associate 
that more than any other event of the year, with the memory of Wash- 
ington. It was the one occasion during the Revolutionary War when 
Washington had an opportunity to show his military genius. We are 
too apt to think of him as a very respectable gentleman of the old 
school, a very warm patriot, a man who loved his country and gave up 
everything for it, but without high attributes of genius. We don’t know 
him, we don’t appreciate him. He was a man of high, strong feeling, 
and of great ability, of great military genius; and on this, the only occa- 
sion that he had an opportunity to deal with large forces, he showed that 
he was capable of far greater things than he ever had achieved during 
his life. 

If you will pardon me, I will recall to you in a few strokes the main 
circumstances that led up to the surrender of Cornwallis. : 

Cornwallis had retreated from the Carolinas to Virginia, and had been 
driven down into the Peninsular by Lafayette, who had been placed by 
Washington in charge of Virginia. Washington, always alive to the in- 
terests of his country, had then for the first time command of the sea. At 
the same time that he learned that Cornwallis was in the Virginia Pen- 
insular, he received the news that Count De Grasse with the French 
fleet was coming up from the West Indies, giving him for the first time 
during the Revolution the control of the sea 

Now by combining the French troops in Rhode Island, his own army 
in frontof New York, the Pennsylvania troops, and all that he could 
gather together in Virginia, he would be able at the same time to con- 
trol the situation by land. Quick asa flash he grasped the situation, he 
‘saw the possibilities, and began to scheme privately, secretly in his own 
mind to bring about this combination. When he knew positively that 


De Grasse had left the West Indies, he marched his army towards New _ 


York and threatened it in order to prevent Clinton (who was then garri- 
soning New York) from sending any troops to help Cornwallis; then com- 
bining with the French troops from Rhode Island, he crossed the Dela- 
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ware and marched «rapidly down to the head of the Chesapeake, where 
he received the welcome news that De Grasse had actually arrived at the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay. He embarked his troops upon such trans- 
perts as he could obtain and started them for Williamsburg in Virginia. 
Meanwhile the British Admiral had followed De Grasse and finding him 
atthe mouth of the Chesapeake, he engaged him, hoping to destroy the 
French fleet, but was driven off with a-loss of three or four ships, and 
- retreated to New York; then the way was clear for the accomplishment 
of Washington’s plans. His troops were conveyed with the greatest 
possible speed to Williamsburg, and while the French fleet guarded the 
sea front, Washington combined with Lafayette, formed an army—which 
would be a little army now, but it was the largest army that was ever 
got together during the Revolutionary War—of 16,000 men, 7,000 French 
troops and 9,000 Americans. And now you see.the debt that we owe 
France. Seven thousand French troops, and twenty-eight--I think it 
was—ships of the line lying in front of the Peninsular of Virginta. were 
necessary to enable Washington to make this master stroke. I will not 
_ follow the history through the seige, but will simply say that it lasted a 
couple of weeks after the lines were drawn, when Cornwallis with 8,000 

men, finding himself reduced to straits, raised the white flag on his ram- 
parts. He raised it on the 17th of October, the same day of the year, 
just four years after the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga; and two 
days later, the terms of the surrender having been arranged, he marched 
out with draped flags and his troops laid down their arms. 

On the 19th of October, 1781, the War of the Revolution was practi- 
cally ended. | 

What I want to impress upon you is, that it was the masterly genius 
of Washington, combined with his foresight, his patience, his persistence, 
that brought about the surrender of Cornwallis, which practically ended 
the American Revolutionary War. (Applause) 


Tenor Solo ‘‘Berceuse’’ - - = : Godard. 


Mr. C. T. WENDELL. 


President Davis: We are met tonight to celebrate that occasion, and 
incidentally to perpetuate the memory of Washington. Among the 
guests that have honored us here I am pleased to say, is the gentleman 
who has come to us from among the ‘‘Wise Men of the East” to guide 
the fortunes of our principal educational institution. Education and 
patriotism go hand in hand. A free nation cannot exist unless it is an 
intelligent one; and we are glad that the fortunes of ‘our youth have 
fallen into the handsof one having sympathy with the objects of a 
Society like this, which has led him in the midst of his cares and of the 
worries of his new duties to take the trouble to come over here and 
grace our banquet with his presence. I thank him for it, and take great 
pleasure in introducing to you President Wheeler of the University of 
California. (Applause) 
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“The true Knight of Learning, the world holds him dear, 
Love bless him, Joy crown him, God speed his career.’’ 
— Oliver Wendell Hotmes, 
Address. 


PRESIDENT BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


Mr. President, Sons of the Revolution: It is a great pleasure for me 
to meet you, a body of people representing, as people generally do in 
California, all the instincts and all the interests and all the sections of 
this American nationality, and join with you in the celebration of an 
event which marks the beginning of that nationality. 

I should not have come to this dinner, nor to this meeting, in the 
press of the obligations that come upon me in these first few days of my 
work in California, had it not been that I feel a peculiar svmpathy with 
the objects of this Association, and a peculiar sympathy with the men 
who constitute it. (Applause) 

Though I have little to say to you tonight, still count my presence 
here as indicating my sympathy with youin your ideas. It is well that 
we from time to time meet together to celebrate occasions such as we are . 
celebrating tonight, for, as the years hurry by, new issues arise and a 
new population is swarming in upon us. It is not hard for us to forget 
the name wherewith we are named, the seed whereof we are born. We 
are children of a glorious heritage, and it is well for us on occasion to 
meet together and recall to our minds what that heritage consists of, and 
out of what toil it was established for us. Itisa glorious heritage, it is 
a high endowment to be an American citizen. JI am proud that I am an 
American citizen (applause), and it is a pleasure for me to stand here in 
the State of California, at what was the U/tima Thule of Occidental- 
ism of the great West, and speak to men, speak in the midst of an as- 
semblage that represents what has always seemed to me to be the ex- 
tended, the fully developed type of Americanism. In California, with 
jts bringing together of many sections of the country, with its strong 
sense of individual freedom, with its strong development of personal 
aggressiveness, we have, as I know not that we have anywhere else, the 
fully developed meaning of Americanism. There are few in California, 
I venture to say, who are not through and through American in spirit. 

But still it is well that we stop once in a while, strong as our instinct 
may be, and think of these things, refer to their beginnings, and ask 
whereof we are. 

We meet tonight to celebrate, indeed, a day of war. War is a whirl- 
wind. It settles down out of the black of the cloud and seizes in its wild 
embrace the straw and the stubble and the dust, and all that is remov- 
able, all that is uncertain, all that is unstable, and when it is past things 
are indeed not as they were. But the sturdy timber, and the well-rooted 
oak have stood, and it is after all only the things that were waiting for 
change, that were slumbering in the ease of tradition, that have been 
moved. 
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~ And so, after all, much as we may deplore the recklessness and the 
waste incidental to war, we must look back upon the great deeds of war 
in the history of our race, and say, after all, they, the wars, are supreme 
clarifiers of the air. They, after all, bring to expression what history has 
already worked out. There is, after all, no chance in the world. Things 
move by a hand that is oft veiled from us, but they move by the work- 
ings of a hand that is strong, that stands for-a-foresight that is wide. 
Things are not'chance; things work out the wisdom of God. 

We meet tonight to celebrate, indeed, a deed of war. When one 
hundred and eighteen years ago today Cornwallis had surrendered, a 
deed was accomplished that fixed a stadium in the progress of the world. 
So soon as the news reached England the North ministry fell. The lib- 
eral ministry, which had been opposing up to that time the policy of 
war, came tothe front. On this side of the water what seemed to be.a 
new nation sprang therewith into existence. What was that nation? 
Why should it have been a nation? What was the reason for its being a 
nation? Men seemed, as they looked at it, to think it meant a partition 
of the British Empire, and for a long time, in our Fourth of July ora- 
tions, we lauded ourselves for having wrenched ourselves free from Eng- 
land. Andso, according to the superficial facts, it was; but still we 
found, as we thought about it, and looked back over the past, that 
though we had wrenched ourselves free in appearance from the mother 
country, the English law abode with us, and we hadn’t worked ourselves 
free from the English language, we hadn’t signed away Shakespeare or 
the English Bible. 

It was not the separation of governing powers that was significant in 
this event. Some men have talked of it in terms of geography, as if it 
was the intervening Atlantic that had caused the severance, that the At- 
lantic, after all, had spoken, and two continents that must needs be apart 
had gone apart in government. 

But it is not a matter of geography. No man has yet been able to 
fetter the destinies of this country in terms of geography. No man has 
yet been able to say where it should stop, or how it should be bounded, 
for it is not, and it is fit it is not a matter of geography or geographers. 
(The speech was here interrupted by loud and continued applause. ) 

The significance of the event that we celebrate tonight is that a pro- 
test made in this country by freemen who thought it worth while to 
make the protest came to its validity. .They said, a body of men consti- 
tuting an ordered society may not be exploited from without by another 
society. We fought for that principle. That principle was established; 
that principle is at the root of our institutions: it must abide there. 

We are not, asa nation, founded on race. They call us English be- 
cause English is the prevailing language; but have you ever looked into 
the facts about the men who suffered at Valley Forge, who fought even 
at Concord, who followed Green through the South, who were present at 
the Cornwallis surrender? Except for the tidewater lands of Virginia 
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and New England there were, after all, few Englishmen among them. 
Even in Massachusetts, even in New England, where English blood and 
English names prevail so strongly as to be almost the rule, we find still 
the French existence vindicating itself in the form of the. honored name 
of Faneuil in Faneuil Hall, and Bowdoin of Bowdion College. And when 
you pass beyond Connecticut you come to the region of the Dutchmen in 
the Hudson, of the Germans in the Mohawk, of the Germans and the 
Swedes and the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania, and the sturdy Scotch-Irish 
in the Shenandoah Valley, of the Huguenots of the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia. It is not a matter of race. 

Language is the form under which nations in these days are fantied 
into unity. Language is acommon medium of communication, and it 
stamps society with the mark of unity. But language is not race. We 
are a conglomerate people. We have the strong fire of the blended 
blood, and the nation that came forth out of the womb of Yorktown is 
not an idea of race, nor of geography; it isan idea of principle in state- 
craft. And that principle is that an organized society of men must in 
the long run have in its own hands the control of its own destiny. 

When these thirteen states that founded the nation started out for 
themselves it was merely a little hem of people, colonists along the At- 
lantic shore. They had thought very little about a continent to dwell 
in. Alabama and Mississippi, Kentucky and Tennessee, Indiana and 
Ohio, they were merely the backyards of the real states, in which those 
states proposed to do little more than hang their Monday’s washing out. 
But some way or other people pushed out into the backyard. Virginia 
settled Kentucky; Carolina, Tennessee. Men streamed over from New 
York and even from New England to make Ohio, and then Indiana 
filled up from the East and from the Central States, and we reached the 
Mississippi. And then in 1803 the fate of things forced Jefferson to 
change his mind over-night and accept, in spite of all his theories, the 
purchase of the lot of France in the New World, and again in 1848, the 
lot of Spain in the West, and the land on which we stand fell to the lot 
of our Union. 

Steadily West, following the great lines of travel, debiaide all that 
was to the right hand and all that was to the left, leaving the Canadian 
for himself and the Mexican for himself, steadily westward the states 
moved through their backyards over the mountain ridge till they found 
the Pacific. Noman can say that geography had in its keeping any 
secret or any law by which this nation should be governed. 

Again, when one morning, through the gray of the shores at Cavite 
the guns of Dewey boomed (applause) then, in spite of geopraphy and 
the Pacific and all else, a responsibility and a mission opened for our 
country that geographers had not thought of, and that statesmen even 
had not dreamed of, but stiil the fact was there. The fact was there, 
and who shall argue against the facts? And who shall say that this is a 
nation of any race or of any geography? No, it is an idea, it is an idea, 
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and to that idea, Sons of the Revolution, we must loyally stand. (Ap- 
plause) Let no change that time may bring, or the ambition of man, 
divert us from that fundamental thought, that communities of men must 
needs have in their own hands, their own destiny. We will not be ex- 
ploiters of other men’s lands; we will not build our wealth,or our great- 
ness upon other men’s downfall. Wherever we go shall go the idea 
that government is not from without but is from within. The Kingdom 
of Heaven! The Kingdom of Heaven, lo it is among you. It is not 
from above, and comes not with alo here and alothere. It comes not 
with the clatter of hoofs, nor the rattle of sabres, and is not spoken by 
the mouth of him who sits on horseback. It comes from within the peo- 
ple, and the people by communities, by cities, by counties, by states, 
they must, and they must ever have in their keeping the ruling of their 
own destiny. (Applause) 

I have no fear that we, with the spirit of the Revolution in our veins 
and in our brains and in our hearts, shall be false to this idea. I cannot 
believe, Sons of the Revolution, that the hoisting of that flag over any 
land shall bring it harm. (Applause) I cannot believe that in any day 
men. citizens of the United States, lovers of their country, born of the 
blood of the Revolution, nurtured of the seed of those who fought for 
freedom—I cannot believe that any of them will tolerate divergence 
from the fundamental principles on which our government rests. There- 
fore I have faith; therefore, wherever our flag goes my heart, my love, 
my belief follows it. Let us be true to our heritage. Let us, wherever 
we preach, preach the gospel of the necessity of truth and loyalty to this 
country. 

We are notourown. Weare bought witha price. We are bought 
with the price of toils and hardships and blood. We are not our own, 
Sons of the Revolution! Men of the United States! - Citizens of Califor- 
nia! we are bought with a price; and we owe to our citizenship a re- 
sponsibility. JIjet us hear less of men who are out of politics. An 
American citizen out of politics! The first duty of every American cit- 
zen is to watch fast and steady that naught goes wrong with the ship of 
state. If that goes wrong where are we? Helpless struggling swimmers 
in an icy sea. 

Let us preach it as the gospel of patriotism and of loyalty; preach it 
from pulpits and hustings, from the professor’s chair and from the house- 
top, that we have a duty in citizenship, and not alone a privilege. And 
let us feel that wherever we are, and whatever the circumstances, we 
will stand true to the old country and its flag, true to its idea; we will 
sacrifice for it; we will follow its flag through thick and thin; we will 
deny ourselves for it, and, if need be, we will shed, as our forefathers 
did, our blood for it. (Applause.) 


Bass Solo, ‘“The Old Brigade’”’ - - - - Rarri. 
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Mr. E. G. MACBAIN. 


President Davis: I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, that after the 
eloquent address that you have listened to, you all feel in full sympathy 
with the spirit of the occasion; and although we are not going to call 
upon you tonight for any great sacrifice, we know vou are in that spirit 
that you would give it. 

Now, patriotism is a matter of which there are different forms and 
different manifestations. It is a jewel that has various facets which 
flash li ht of different colors. You have seen one exposure of it; now you 
will see another facet—you will see it inthe light of religion. Religion 
and patriotism, to my mind, are based substantially upon the same foun- 
dation of loyalty and devotion. That same loyalty that makes us true to 
our ideals on the spiritual plane in the religious world makes us loyal 
to our country here upon the earthly plane; and the same spirit of devo- 
tion that makes a man a good soldier of the Cross, makes him a patriot 
willing to give everything, even life itself, for his country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have the pleasure of presenting to you the 
Rev. Mr. Garrett, who will speak to you of ‘“‘The New Patriotism.”’ 


“I beseech you all be better known to this gentleman.’’—Cymzbaline. 


REV. D. CLAIBORNE GARRETT—Mr. President, Ladies, Sons of the 
American Revolution: 

When I was asked to speak to you tonight I received a gentle hint 
(which our distinguished guest has not followed) that while I. might 
choose my own subject it would be just as well to leave out anything 
that would touch on politics—that would be the safe thing todo. Now 
it seems strange that this suggestion should be made to one who repre- 
sents the Church, which is supposed to have little to do with politics— 
or religion. 

Now I am introduced tonight as one who would speak from the 
standpoint of religion. Whatever religion I shall put in my address 
tonight will be of that practical kind that Jew or Gentile may accept. 

We cannot keep politics out of patriotisin; we ongiut not to keep our 
patriotism out of politics. (Applause. ) 

The first thought that comes to us tonight is of the old patriotism. 
You have already heard that spoken of most eloquently. I think 
tonight, as I address this Society of the Sons of the Revolution—of 
those who, more than a century ago, fought to make this land a 
nation, I need not remind you of the glory of your sires who swept 
back from the Eastern shores the hand of the oppressor. Their hero- 
ism, their zeal, their self-sacrifice, today even in this so-called materi- 
alistic age, as witnessed by the enthusiasm tonight, stir the cal- 
lous heart and rouse the slumbering soul. Not in bitterness towards 
England, but in recognition of the valor and the heroism of our fore- 
fathers, we pay tonight a tribute to their memory, and extol their loyal 
spirits. At other times in the history of this nation the old patriotism 
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has been notably displayed. I shall not dwell upon that great crisis in 
the life of our Republic, when its very existence was jeopardized; when 
brother fought against brother, and human hearts were broken in the 
agouy of the nation’s throes. That isall past; and tonight, and at every 
such gathering as this, each”side' says to the other, as Arthur said to 
Guinevere, “I forgive thee as the Eternal God forgives.” 

Not long since, at a gathering of colored: people in a southern 
city, where thanksgivings went up for the goodness of God in delivering 
them from slavery, an aged white man arose. With gray hair and 
trembling lips, he said: ‘‘My friends, you forget that ror in sk Sa 
you free was also good to me and my race in setting us free.’ 

Do you remember when that New York regiment passed through 
Baltimore at the breaking out of the war with Spain? The reception 
it received this time was not the shower of bullets, but of roses. 

Last fall, just a year ago this month, I attended a pilgrimage to the 
old site of Jamestown, and there, on that historic ground, in sight of 
the first settlement in old Virginia and in this country, I saw the North and 
the South represented in this Church of ours, and heard eloquent 
addresses, showing how Virginia and Massachusetts, each State having 
the blood of the sons of the other, meet together now in reunion. Cer- 
tainly the hand, the unseen hand of Providence, has guided the nation 
that can show such things as these ! 

The old patriotism is not played out. Only three years ago I heard 
it was played out, but certainly one of the lessons of this last War has 
been to teach us that thongh long periods of peace seem to do away 
with what is called the patriotic spirit, that we need to hear the beat 
of the drum and see the flag, the feeling is still there, and that when 
the time comes and the test is made, the spirit shows itself just as much 
as it did in ’76,or in ’61. 

There is another kind of patriotism, bee ven that I have in mind 
tonight. I call it the New Patriotism to distinguish it from that feeling 
which is manifested only in times of war. It is the patriotism 
of peace. It is love for country that will show itself in the duties of 
citizenship with just the same enthusiasm as going off to fight a battle 
in foreign lands. It is the subordination of the individual to the good 
of the whole in unselfish zeal for the commonwealth; and of loyal, lov- 
ing consecration to the needs of the nation today. That is the New 
Patriotism, the patriotism of citizenship, that proves its worth in the 
every-day duty, in the casting of the ballot at the polls, in the interest 
taken in municipal affairs, and loyalty to one’s own State and to one’s 
own nation. 

Only a short time ago several woinen in the city of Chicago, women 
of great wealth, startled that whole community by voluntarily making 
an accurate statement of their personal wealth, and paying taxes to an 
enormous sum—something, I am told, almost unprecedented, even 
in the City of Chicago. That is the New Patriotism. 
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I don’t know whether these women belonged to the Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, but they are worthy of becom- 
ing mothers of the American Evolution, social and. moral. 

That capitalist in the State of New York who, during the hard times, 
kept his factory open and employed five hundred hands and fed their 
families, even though he ran his factory at a small loss, was just as 
much a patriot as the man at the head of an army who besieges the city 
and shuts down the factory and starves the inhabitants. 

That Woman’s Club that is making strenuous efforts to establish in a 
certain:city a free public library—is just as patriotic as the Order of the 
Red Cross. | 

He who takes an interest in public institutions, who lends his ser- 
vices to found colleges and charitable institutions, is a disciple of the 
New Patriotism. And in the desire which is so manifest today, spring- 
ing up on all sides, to have the will of the people absolutely expressed 
in legislative functions, we see another form of the New Patriotism. If 
there is any one thing that has tried men’s hearts, and caused some at 
least to lose faith in their country, it is the corruption that exists today. 
in municipal, state and national affairs. And worse than all is 
the jocular vein in which these things are talked of. I confess it makes 
the heart sick to overhear men laugh and talk about so-called public 
thievery as though it were a matter of humor. 

The foe that we have to grapple with today, Sons of the American 
Revolution, is materialism. The menace to our country today is not 
money. Money is a good thing when rightly employed, but it is the 
power of money wrongly used, it is the worship of the God of Mammon. 
Here we are to look for the exhibition of our New Patriotism. 

A cartoon in a popular paper represents the difference between the 
boy of a hundred years ago and the boyo{today. Then the boy dreamed 
of becoming a great soldier, or a great statesman, or a great orator, with- 
out regard to pay,| but for the love of his profession. Today the pic- 
- ture representsthe dreams of the boy in vision becoming the president 
of am insurance company, or of a great railway corporation, at a salary 
of $50,000 a year. 

‘There is also another feature of the New Patriotism in offsetting the 
dangers that exist today in over-legislation. I think that. one of the 
gravest dangers that confronts our country today lies in the fact—which | 
in itself is not an evil, mind you—the fact that the legislative powers of 
our country today are so largely in the hands of men who use that 
power to get even, as they call it, with corporations and rich individuals, 
and to tax them unjustly. I say it is just as unpatriotic to rob a railroad 
as it is to rob one’s yrocer. And yet there are men today who seem 
to think that if they: could use legislation to increase taxation, to 
make it uncomfortable for men of wealth, or for corporations, they 
are doing a patriotic thing. 

The New Patriotism is one that will meet materialism on both sides, 
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and will bring in that higher law manifested in that freedom which 
belongs to every true son of this American Republic. 

We see in the observance of patriotic days and events this same 
tendency towards making money the basis of everything. It used to be 
that these days were kept for the love of the event behind the day; it 
often happens now that one of the considerations is: How much can be 
gained by trade on that day ? How much money can be made out of it ? 
A higher utility even than that of business is love for principle 
and devotion to truth, love for law, love for liberty still regulated 
and controlled by law. Who can tell, after all, which is the higher 
utility? And sometimes those things that seem to us to be purely senti- 
mental may, after all, have the greatest uses. 

And so, my hia not in pilgrimages to shrines of bysgone glory; 
not in reliance upon the virtues and the chivalry of your ancestors, but 
in the courage for the needs of today, in the simple, earnest, devoted 
adherence to one’s every-day duty, we shall prove the worth of our 
patriotism. 

In vision tonight I see the ideal of our American Republic such as 
was contemplated by the founders of our institutions and the signers of 
the Declaration of our Independence. I behold in that vision a nation 
where there shall be freedom for all in the highest and best sense of that 
word, where there shall be work enough, where justice will be vindi- 
cated, where the burdens will be removed from legislature, where peace 
and prosperity shall reign triumphant. In that ideal democracy the 
strain and the strife of competition will disappear in the higher life of 
co-operation, until that government of the people, by the people and 
for the people shall be in no danger of perishing from off the face of 
this earth. In one of his last speeches the great Gladstone at Liverpool, 
speaking on the Turkish question, leaned forward, and with uplifted 
hands declared: ‘‘The ground on which we stand is neither European 
nor British; it is human.’’ And solI say that the ground on which the 
true American pat?iot stands is one of universal sympathy; it is neither 
Anglo-Saxon nor German-American. It is love for Fatherland and yet 
love for brother-lands, as broad as the world, for freedom and for men. 
(Applause. ) 


Male Quartette, ‘‘Ye Eyes of Azure.” - - -. (Teosti.) 
TEMPLE QUARTETTE. 


PRESIDENT Davis—We have heard from the University, we have 
heard from the Church, and now we will hear from the legal profession. 
We are always glad, when at one of our meetings, we can have one of 
our own members to speak to us, especially so tonight, when we havea 
distinguished member who has held a high place in the councils of the 
State, and I have the pleasure of presenting to you as the next speaker, 
the Hon. William H. Jordan. (Applause.) 


“The Law: It has honored us; may we honor it.’’—Daniel Webster. 
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“Our Country,’”” Yorktown’s Contribution to the World, by Hon. 
William H. Jordan. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Compatriots - It is amasing how the 
blood of some of us timid mortals will run riot in the veins as we near 
the moment of presentation upon a public program, particularly if the 
ladies are present. In fact I can imagine no like sensation unless per- 
chance it may happen to be that enjoyed by a convicted tramp as he 
awaits that sentence of the Judge ending with the cheerful words, ‘‘6o0 
days or 60 dollars.’”? (Laughter.) I must confess that it is from such 
sensations that the announcement of the President calls me at this mo- 
ment to respond to the sentiment he has just pronounced. 

Washington Irving, in the opening sentence of his Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York, remarks that ‘“‘grievous and very much to be com- 
miserated is the task of the feeling historian who undertakes to write 
the history of his native land.’’ So likewise is the task of the after-din- 
ner speaker who, in the few moments allotted to him, would undertake 
to sketch the growth of our country, the vastness of her territorial 
boundaries, the limitlessness of her resources, or with prophetic eye to 
measure the wonders of her destiny. 

As we have already heard, it was a hundred and eighteen years ago 
to-day that that old English fighter, Lord Cornwallis, with such grace 
as his offended dignity would permit, handed over his sword to our 
Washington upon the Plains of Yorktown. That was the last act in that 
great drama of civil war. With his sword, the vanquished soldier also 
presented to the world a new nation. Prior to that time, America had 
been but a narrow strip of British territory lying along the Atlantic 
Coast, her people but the aggregate of a few restless and rebellious col- 
onists; her government but the mere film of a sympathetic sentiment. 
But with Yorktown there came a change. The words ‘‘British Terri- 
tory” disappeared from the map of our Eastern Coast. The spirit of re- 
bellion and discontent dissolved into that of peace and national accord; 
while from the weakened fibers of the confederation of colonies there 
sprang that eternal Magna Charta of civil and religious liberty, the 
American Constitution. (Applause). 

That Constitution, as at length perfected, with its checks and its 
balances, is well likened to the Druid’s Rocking Stone—so sensitive that 
the finger of a child may cause it to vibrate to the center, but so secure 
that all the might of armies cannot move it from its place. 

With the signing of the Treaty of Paris, and the departure of the 
British troops, our sires betook themiselves to the pursuits of peace; in 
fact the war being over and that avocation gone, it seems difficult to im- 
agine what else they could have done. Farms and mills, foreign and 
domestic trade, soon felt the impetus of the changed conditions, while an 
ever increasing population pressed relentlessly upon the vast unbroken 
regions of the West, and the little strip of territory began to grow wider 
and longer with the tide of advancing years. Westward and northward 
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and southward the American with his rifle and his axe advanced until 
he has now covered the continent and stepped forth into the sea, and to- 
day we behold our dominions extending from the ice-clad regions of 
Alaska to the southern coast of Porto Rico, and from the Atlantic to the 
far distant shores of the China Sea, (applause) while American 
energy and American toil have changed the very face of nature through- 
out the intervening continent. Forests have disappeared, replaced by 
cities and towns; prairies where once fed the buffalo and the deer, are 
now covered with prosperous farms and villages; Indian wigwams and 
rancheros have given place to the plowman’s cottage; the growl of the 
grizzly and the scream of the panther to the tinkling of the dairyman’s 
bell; the dust of the mule train to the smoke of the Overland Limited; 
mountains once impassible now crouch beneath the iron tread of the 
locomotive, and it is no wonder that the pioneer of other days should 
feel like a lost soul as he tramps the streets of our cities and be- 
holds how the wizard touch of the builder has filled the land with mod- 
ern homes and illumined the nights with electric lights where once the 
yell of the Indian and the hungry bark of the wolf voiced the only 
sounds that broke the silence of countless ages. 

Thus civilization and progress have everywhere taken the place of 
savagery, and throughout it all, so well have we enlightened Christians 
borne the White Man’s Burden in our treatment of the native races that 
today the poor Indian is driving his game and thumping his tom-tom in 
the happy hunting grounds of the Great Unknown. His empty wigwam 
is exhibited as a curio in our city and country fairs, and his Jands are 
all our own. Surely wherever and whenever the white lion and the red 
lamb have lain down together the lion has subsequently gotten up with 
distended sides, but the lamb is invisibie. 

But the expression ‘‘Our Country,” as I take it, means something 


“more than territory; something more than civilization; and I am not 
_ quite sure that we always realize just how much it does stand for, how 


much it represents or should represent to all true Americans. In the 
higher and better sense it stands for a great nation and its government; 
for civil and religious freedom; for the largest amount of liberty known 
to mankind consistent with the general good. . ‘‘Our Country’’ means 
the highest and best type of government by the masses that the world 
has ever seen. (Applause.) It means the perfect exemplification of 
modern democracy, guided and controlled by an educated conscience. 
It represents the only form of government where the individual citizen 
becomes within himself a sovereign power, and has a potent voice in 
the enactment-of laws, the shaping.of policies.and the execution of the 
national will. As each creative mind feels a just pride in the object of 
its conception, so each citizen of our republic feels a pride and takes an 
interest in the government which he himself has helped to make, and 
for the perpetuity, integrity and honor of which he must bear his meas- 
ure of responsibility. Hence it is that whatever may be the passions of 
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the hour, however heated the contest which precedes the ballot, however 
divergent may be the views of our political economists, the stability of 
the American government remains unshaken, unshakable. This ele- 
ment of stability thus rooted and secured in the rights and responsibility 
of the individual as a sovereign-power has safely carried our govern- 
ment past many a danger point that would have wrecked any other 
nation upon the face of the earth. What other government than our 
own could have survived such a crisis as that of 1877, when an electorial 
commission actually seated in the Presidential chair one who had 
admittedly received a quarter of a million less votes than his antagonist ? 
But great as was the disappointment of the defeated party at that time 
the shock did not for a single moment disturb the public confidence in 
our institutions. It was then that the world beheld the splendid patri- 
otism of our nation, as it rose high above the tumult and the passion 
of the politician. The great question having been settled by a tribunal 
created by Congress for that purpose, our people with unquestioning 
loyalty accepted its decision:as decisive of the issue; Rutherford B. 
Hayes was inaugurated and everywhere acknowledged as the rightful 
President of the whole ‘nation, and the waves of disappointment and 
passion fell harmless as upon the bosom of the summer sea. 

France may tremble at the sound of her gathering commune; Russia 
may fear the threatenings of her nihilists; Germany may throttle with 
the cord of her /ese mazeste laws the rising indignation of her too out- 
spoken socialists, but America remains ever serene in the midst of such 
forces, since none of their discordant elements disturb or can disturb 
the peace of our national life. America fears neither the commune, the 
nihilist or the socialist. There are here no festering causes upon which 
organized discontent can feed; no smouldering fires out of which to draw 
the brands of revolution. There are here no regal thrones to be over- 
turned; no government of the aristocracy; no privileged burden-making 
but not burden-bearing classes to antagonize and oppress the people. 
The government of the United States, with all of its, machinery, with 
its army and its navy, belongs wholly to the common people, and the 
world may rest assured that the people of America will never destroy 
their own. P 2 

If there is any one characteristic of our nation more marked than 
ancther in the government of our domestic affairs, it is the respect and 
obedience which the people everywhere yield to the laws. Behind,these 
laws stands all the moral and material force of the nation, founded upon 
equality and justice, with a due regard for the rights of all, enacted in 
the light of a system of jurisprudence that runs back to King Alfred 
the Great. These laws have ever been, ever will remain, a source of just 
pride, and while it may be true that, from time to time, an over- 
indulgent jury may permit some guilty one to go unwhipped of justice, 
still never yet, from the davs of Yorktown till the present time, has it 
happened, nor could it happen in any land beneath the Stars and 
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Stripes that a human being has been condemned to a felon’s cell, by 
either civil or military courts, upon heresay testimony, rumors scraped 
from public cafes, or secret documents forged for the occasion by the 
order of superior authority. (Applause.) 

So silent has been our country’s growth and so unobserved the 
accumulation of her vast powers since the days of 65, that the other 
nations of the world appear pretty much to have forgotten the fact of 
our existence, until the outbreak of the recent war with Spain; and that 
little boy was not so far from right, who, in answer to his teacher’s 
question, ‘‘When was America discovered ?’’ replied, “When Dewey 
plumped the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay.’’ 

In truth it may be said that when, five days after that war broke 
forth like a furnace flame, more than a million and a quarter ot able- 
bodied men from every State and Territory offered their services in 
defense of their country’s cause; when, in response to the government’s 
call for a loan of two hundred millions, more than five times that 
amount was freely and quickly offered; when, eight days after the 
formal declaration of war, Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila Bay and 
annihilated’the fleet of Spain, leaving..its vessels:wrecked and burning 
upon the shores of Cavite, with 412 of her sailors.dead and dying, and 
not an American ship nor an American sailor touched, then in truth the 
world discovered America. (Applause.) And as in the days of old, 
it so happened that Spain was the first to make us out. 

But Iam not unmindful of the fact that from the war with Spain to 
the Philippines and the Policy of Expansion is but a single step, and 
since upon the latter question the committee in charge has been kind 
enough to warn each speaker to ‘“‘keep off the grass,’’? I must leave the 
future of our Country in the far East to private contemplation and to 
Providence; but let the winds of coming days blow asthey will, I am 
one of those who has faith that all the great problems of .the hour will 
yet be solved in justice and with honor to our nation, and that when 
peace shall come again it will find our country true, not only to all the 
great traditions of the past, but also to those grave responsibilities which 
the tide of war and the events ‘of recent days have cast upon us. 
(Applause.) 

As children love their parents and the home of their tender years, so 
the heart of every true American loves the land of the Stars and Stripes. 
Wander among the kingdoms of the world as you will, nowhere will 
you find acountry or a people like our own, and when at length the 
world iscompassed, when weary with travel in foreign parts you touch 
again the shores of your native land, the heart swells with gratitude to 
know that you are once again at home, in the best land beneath: the 
skies! in a land where, in the higher and the better sense, there is no 
East, no West; where the lines which once divided North from South, 
long since, thank God, have faded out of view; where the soil beneath 
your feet, turn whichsoever way you will, is that of one country, pro- 
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tected and blessed by one God, ruled by one people, and where there 
floats from sea to sea the gorgeous ensign of one gentle but mighty 
government! (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT Davis—We will now be favored with a musical number 
by the Temple Quartette. Our exercises will close for this evening 
with ‘“‘The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 


Male Quartette, ‘‘Ye Eyes of Azure.’’ (Tosti.) Temple Quartette. 


At the close of the song, it being already past 11 o’clock, and the 
programme being completed, President Davis declared the exercises 
finished, and bade the assembly good-night. 

Thus terminated a most enjoyable occasion, the first banquet of the 
Society in which the ladies have participated. 
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‘ The first body, in inception, institution and organization, to unite the descend- 
ants of Revolutionary patriots and perpetuate the memory of all those who took part 


nthe American Revolution and maintained the Independence of the United States of 
America.”’ ' 
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CONSTITUTION ADOPTED AUGUST 7, 1876 


